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During'^he era of the late I960'8«nd the «arly 1970*8 large iums of. 

* ' \ '-^^ 

fpney were made available for the developaent of aoc-ial prograaa. Much of 
this Boney went to education. Under the guidelines of auch afforta as the . 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act , the National Follow Through program , 
and th^ fcLght-to-Read program, funds ware «vailmbj.c for the davalopment and 

iJBpleaentation gf Innovative programs in education. 

t In'^ome ix^stances these large scale pro-ams included a' provision for 

a loc^l pe'rson who would s^e as the on-site trainer /implement er for the * 

ij;inpvative programs. The on-site ia^ementers would train teachers in the 

new curricula • They would monitor thfe implementation qf the new programs * 

They would form a Jink between the site and the developer^ or sponsors of new 

, ^programs. The role of the on-site implementer was, in^most cases, a new 

vole for the school system^ involved aSld a new role for the individuals who ^ 
/ ^ - ^ . 

took it bn* ^ ' 

. The present study was concerned with two examples of the creation of '.^ 
on-site iJ^ementer role, "One was the role, kfaown the Educational Special-- 
ist, the on-site iiiq)lementer of the Learning Research, and Development Center *s 
Individualized Instructional Mgdel under th^ auspices of the National Eollow- 
Thrdugh.program, Tlie other was the Team J^der rol^, the on-site itoplementer * 
of the Free Learning Environment Hodel in the Pittsburgh Public Schools under 
' the. auspices of the Elemejptary and Secondary Educa^n Act Title I program in 
Pittsburgh, * . / , ' ^ 

In each of the above cases one educational innovation — the on-site 1«- 



plementer role— was created in cirder to. facilitate the 'implementation of another 

>Vja 
as t^c 



- _4nnovjation — a new curriculum model; •The necessity for a aupportiVe role such 
on-site Implementer describe<^'*ljere has bAn citid in the literature 
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"role 'theory" . ^ 



concerning the laplenentatlon of educational innovations (Baldridge, 1974; 
McLaughlin, .1975; Hil€^, 1964; Zaltman, Florio, & Sikortki, 1977) • In fact 
thf taiportance of on*-8ite support personnel has been cited aa one of the 
aajor factors contributing to the potential success- ^f an innovative effort 
(Gross diacquinta & Bernstein, 19*71; McLaughlin, 1975). 

' In the tyo oases being considered hare it has been observed that the. role 
appears to ie performed quite differently from one individual to anothier. . 
This appears to be. true even though the formal role definit:i,on is th^ same 
for .all incumbents^ in each case afid even though a certain degree of uniformity 
6f training can be assumed «f or the incumbents. Such variation in individual . 
performance of a common role is not unusual. It has been the subject of 
study- and has, in i^ac^, developed intb a special field of study known as 

. . . - 

/ .From role theory has evolved an' extensive set of concepts* for explaining , 
individual ro^e variation. Since role theory has been primarily* a subject * 
of sociological study/ the explanatory concepts tend^'to be social And or- 
.ganizational in nature. That is, such forces as organizational structure', ' - 

" ' ' 

administrative policy, resource allocation, and the like are ass^ed to act 
on the individual in such a way as to ^ cause him to alter and adapt hi§ peVr^ . 

/. ^ ^ ' " 

spnality to suft the role requirements. Most .of the explanatory concepxs.'lof 
role theory *have be&i derived by treating the. social system as a sourc€? o| 

independent' variables and personality as dependent (Smelser,^ 1970).^ . * 

• ' *' ' " • 

This study was concerned with the reverse, i.e., the tfeatae^nt of p*er7 

•onality as a source of independent variables and the sac^il system a^ ^ ^ 

, ^ V • ' ' ' T i 

dependent. In othef\vords, it. was concerned yith the ia^&ct^ of personality ^ 

^ " - : ' ' ^ / . 

variables on certain aspects of the individual's social systeb, speclfiealV 

» ' ;^ ' * \ ' 

his role« One und/erlying a8Suaq)tion of this study was that ^individuals yh^o 

\ ' ' ' . ' I ' ^ 

held the role of on«site isplemekiter aay have altered, adapted an4 shaped J ^ 



, that role in order to luke it aore ^agreeable' mnd consistent with their own - 
personality characteristics. This study examined the interaction between, 
certain personality characteristics of individuals and their , Interpret at ion 
and performance of the on-site implementer role. * 

' Conceptual Framework ^ 

^ The conceptualization of the problem under investigation is drawn from 

' personality theory and role theory. ^ The study is^concemed with a point at 
which the two areas ^merge, that is, the interface between role and personality*' 
^ In order to clarify this interface as it is being conceptualized for this study 

this^ section wi^l pre^nji- the specific' perspectives on rol.e and personality 
y "Being taken for this research. - , 

Personality ^ . ' ^ ^ * • 

The particular personality tfieqry which was used in this study was con- 
ceptualized by Carl Giistav Jung in the early 1900's (Hall, 19-?3) . Jung's 

* " » 

theory of pei^sonality types was la^r' operationalized and somewhat expanded 
by Isabel Hyers and Katherine' Briggs (Myers, 1962). - It is the Myers-Briggs ■ ' 
interpretation of the theory which is used in the' study. 

Jung's theory of persqnalj,ty tyi)es, or Jung's typology, is a system for . 
qrganizing much of the apparently random differences in human behavior. * 
According tp the theory, much of the behavior, can be described and categorized 
in a fairly consistent manner. "^"The observable behaviors are the result of 
I certain consistent differences in the. ways in which people select to use thei^ 

.minds. .1 

The basic differences are a result of the "preferences**" for different 
a.tyles which peofle habitually select. Two of the preferences conqem the 
Vay people use perception. In this context perception means the ways in 
trhlch they prefer to become eyare of things, Ideek, events. leo of the 



preferences concern the way people use 4^ Judgment^* In this conttot judgment ' 
aeans the ways In 'which they prefer to make decisions* , ^ * . 

The two distinct modes of perception are referred to as sensation and 
Intuition* ^When usipg the sensation »ode» one is perceiving conscious 
experiences directly through the senses*' Therefore, the type of l^ormation 
collected tends to be concrete and sj>ecific* The^ sensation type sees all 
of the details. of a sltuatipn and is, concerned with the practicalities* The 
sensation type, is oriented to the here and now, ihe pi^sent*' ^ 

Perceiving through intuition » on the other hand, is more of an unconscious 
process** The intuitive type gets hunches or ideas from- "out of the blue/' 
The intuitive is less Concerned with the Retails and more concerned with the 
over-all picture; with the associations an^ relationships of one idea to 
another. 'The intuitive is oriented to the possibilities of Situations, t.p 
the future. » 

^ Whide each person- can and doejs tise both modes of perceiving, the' theory 

postulates that, individuals enjoy one mode^over the other, use it moreX^ 

fretjuently and thereby develofi it to a greater 4^gree* It therefore becomes^ 

their habitual way of coming to know about 'their world* 
s * • • . . 

Just as there are two distinctly different ways of perceiving, there are 
* ' ' ^ ' ' * 

two distinctly differ.ent?' ways oftf judging* Judgi]^eht is related to the way in 

which individuals "come .to conclusions" "or '4Dake decisions" about \Aiat was 

perceived* ,7he two differeH^ modes are referred to as thinking and feeling^ 

Thinking jLs the analytical logical' process* It tends td be Impersonal* It 

tends to lead to decisions which are |uide in* terms of true/fa^se, correct/ 

incorrect? categories* ' * • 

Feeling,' on the other ha^d^ would '"tend to. lead/ to decisions made in terms ^ 

^f .goqd/bad, j[dght/vtong Categories* Feeling type decisions would be based on 

a set of )d!ghly perpoxial yaluas.and fa^^ngs* . Ihs fesllng typ^' person would 

be interested in* the IjxnumVHpiS^ect of tb^i *situa^ion. ' ^ . 



The differeat nodes o\ perceiving and jiidging combine together to 
form the four functions in Jungian personality theofy* Jung dea9ribed 
sensation and intuition as the "irrational functions" i)ecauae they require 
no reason* They are mental states of the individual vhi^ch have ^ no parti- ^ 
cular aim* This do«s not imply that;they are contrary to reason' but rather 
^ that they have no relation to reason and as such are x^nrational. In conr 
trast to this thinking and feeling are described as the "rational functions" 
because they require an act of judgpent (Hall> 1973, p* 99). According to the^ 
theory, one o^ the four functions will dominate ' the other three and thereby 
the personality of the individuals* 

In the My^rs-Briggs interpretation of the typology similar distinctions 

are made but instead of spe^kin^in terms pf the dominance of one of the 

rational* or irrational functions, Myers and Briggs spealf; lnste|d of the 

dominance of one of the basic processes over the other. * That is, ^people ^ 

develop a preference for the perceiving process or for the^udglng process.. 

For example, some individuals would rather go on collecting information in 

their preferred manner (i.e. , /perception or P' dominant) while others prefer 

f , ■ - ^ ' 

to bring the data collection to an end^sp^at they -can make the'' judgment in. 

their preferred manner (i.e., judgment- or J dominant). rSince.it is necessary ' 

f 01* all individuals to perform both*^th1^ coilectiiig and concluding behaviors, 

the dominant process will be accompanied by the other in a secondary or 

auxiliary manner. ; , . • * 

' . r * • 

• / , 

To help clarify the way in which tti^ different, combinatioi*^ of perceiving . 
and judging, go together, the fc(JLlowlng graphic representation Is , presented ^ 
(Hee Figure 1) . In ^Figure 1 the sensation (S) and i^tuit;^ (^) preferences 
are i^laced on opposite ends of' the. perceiving dimension. Then on the judging, 
dimension^ pne tnd^»ls"labftled thinking (T) and the other ii^ labeled, feeling 
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(F)* From this figure it be seen that aach of the four quadrants re- 
presents one of four possible 'perception- judgment combinations. Each com- 
bination produces a- unique personality which differs in fundamental ways * 
from the other three* 
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Figura 1. FarCaption/JudgMant Ccsbiaations *) 
^ ^ " Udaptad frctt Nyara, 1*62, p. 56) _ ^ 

There is oneHfiore aspect to Jungian theory which needs' to be brought to 
bear on thts discussion. It concerns the two fundamentally different attitudes 
a person can have — either extraversion or introversion. The terms were forr 
. imilated by Jung to describe two orientations to life. Briefly stated^ intro- 
version refers to to orientation to the inner world of concepts and ideas 
whereas extraversianj. refers to an orientation t|o thg outer world of people 
and things. These orientations determine whether one will direct perception 
or judgment upon the internal or the eternal environment. 
^ To summarize the diiscussion thus far^ Jungian theory postulates that 

^ individuals differ along four separate dimensions of basic preferences for 
/ dealing with the world. The dimensions are extraversion/introversion. (E or 1)% 
sensation/ intuition (S or N), thinking/ feeling (T^r F), and perceptlon/jiidg- 
.sent (P or J). When the different dimensions are combined 16 personality 
combl^atlcms result. § ; 
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One of/ the adv^teget of the typology it that the types ere, by definition, 
free from /mplicetions of intellectual or moral euperlority. Each type has 
its spec^l talents, its usefulness,' and its limitations* 

From this formulation of personality one can speculate that there would 
be fundamentally different^ ways in vhich individuals of the different types 
would behave. ' Furthermore, one cin speculate that there votild be notable 
differences In the ways in vhich different typea would perform occupational 
roles* The i>ersonality theory described here Implies that different Individuals 
would not only perform the same role dif f ere^itly, but that they woiild have 



autly, c 
Bing^me 



fundamentally different ways of conceptualizing rae role and that t^ey would 
approach the same role with fundamentally different assumptions about it. 

Role , 

V ' 

Turning from the theory of personality selected for this study, this 
section outlines the specific framework from'role theory which this study 
focuses on. 

As stated in the introductory section, role theory, a^- it has been 

defined and developed in the sociodogical" literature, tends to regard "role" 

as the result of the social and organizational factors impacting on the in-- 

dividual. The rational for this position is offered by Levlnson (1970) in, ^ 

the following statement: * ^ ^ 

The organizationally given requirements will be Internalized by the 
members and will thus be mirrored in thefr rolerconceptions. People 
will know, and .will want to do, what is expected of them. Ihe agencies 
of rolei socjLalization will succeed except with a deviant minority^ • • 
Individual action will in turn reflect the structural norms, since the » t 

. appropriate rolerconceptions will have been internalized and since the 
sanctions system reqards normative behavior and punishes deviant be-., 
havior. (p* 475) 

LeAsons' points out that this "rationale" assuages a unitary concept- of 
role. A concept which^ assumes a "high degree*of congruence" among the 
Structural norms of the role, the Individual's conception of the role and the 
Individual's role^^^rlormance. argues that uhlle it may be reasonable to 
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€xpect tome congrutoce among these aspects of role. It is naiye and restrictive 
of^our understanding to t^eat^hetn as a discrete unity. He suggests the , 

following'' as separate role concepts which require Investigation, • ' " 

On the one side are t^ "organizationally given role-demands." These 
are external to the Individual. They derive £ro& formal sources such as^J'ob 
descriptions and organizational polidifs, and from Informal sources such as 
'^roup norms. , 

On the other side are the "personal role-definitions" which Levlnson 
defines as "the individual's adaptation wfthin the organization." .LeVlnson 
poses a sharpr distinction -between two levels of adaptation, i.e., "at a more ^ 
ideational level. We may speakN^f a role-conception; at a more behavioral ^ 
level, there is a pattern of role-performance" (p.^ 418).* 

Levinson suggests tha€ there will be varying degreres of "fit" between 
the formal role definition and the personal role-.definition. ^ * 

Personality and Role • • , 

It was the premise of this study that Jungian personality theory could 
be a fruitful way of exainining the "fit" or "misfit" as the case may be, 
between formal role definitions and personal role definitions. 

This conceptual framework suggests, that the formal role* demands and ex- 
pectations will be interpreted by .the inc^ividual through the dominant processes 
of his personality type. The individual's interpretation of , the role will 
represent his personal role definition* . / 

In the formation of his personal role definition, the .Ijidividual will* ' ' 



mmphsL^ith or de-e]iq)haslze certain aspects of the role in a manner consistent, 
with the basic preferences pf his personality type . ^ Wien there is a fit be- 
tveen the demands or expectations of the role and the characteristics oi^ the 



Individual, there will bt a fit bat%reen tii0kfonutl* role definition end the 
'personal role definition on both itde Ideational level j(the role conception) 
asd on the ^^^fiavloral level (the role performance). ^ Correspondingly, when 
there Is a aisflt between the formal role expectation and the persi>nallty 
'characteristics and^* preferences , the personal role conception viU reflect ^ 
it througl^ the adaptations and llteratlons which are made« In this latter 
case it ds to be expected thato the role which the 'individual actually pl^ys 

will be different from what the fprmulators of the role intendeds 

« ^* * 

V. 

The Study 

The problem of this study was to examine the relationship between certain 
personalis characterlstids of individuals and the manner in which they con- 
ceptualized^ and performed a "psirticular educational role. The over-all in- 
y^stlgation asks; when the role deflnl^tions , both formal and^personal, atte^ 
atfalyzed in terzos of the Jungi>an personality theory what interactions can 
be obsexrved .between the role and the personality of the incumbents? 

The study investigated the following 'four objectives and related research 
questions. - ^ ' . 

Objfective #1 . To describe the incumbents of the on-site implementer role 
in terms of their representativeness among Jungian peyonality types. 

Question . Are some personality types repYes^ted in gteater percentages- 
than others?. Are some types niot represented at all? 

Ob:j active #2 . To analyze the formal role definitions for each of the 
two cases (educational specialist and teftm leader) and compare the role-demands 
,iaplj.ed and expressed wltfii specific personality type functions. 

Question . Is the organizationally defined role llkeiy to -obtain a better 
fit %d.th particular personality types? 
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. jUuon. Will .Pacific t,,.. report higher .percentage, of ti« .pent , 
Which .insistent with their per.onelit, t„.., «or ^1^. 

. r..Vji related to the curriculum .uch 
will thinking type, report «.re tt« on.t..k. reletec t . 

„ Ue-plng record., design^, ^ter^l.. etc:. vh.le feeling type, repo.rt . 
„re ti-e pn t..k. *ich re,uire interp,er.on.l interactions, e.g.. irking 

with teachers, students, etc.; 
, . -oyecti^. TO examine the .ay. in *ich different peraonality type, 
deecrihe the way that the role of on-aite imple^nter .hould he carried out. 

l.i.^ their role-ionceptlon.' ■ • _ , 

tvnes orolect onto the role thoae 
(jue.tion . HUl .pacific personality type, proj 

characteriatic. which ire BoU consistent^th their type, ^ . , 

suhjects of'tl^udy'were tW 3^ incu^enis of the two role cases. 
. i.'e^ the..tw»,e.a.pl.s of the on-site i^ple^ter role. There were n 
educatio^l specialist, who .o»e fri. seven'sc^f Wet. i* widely , . 

11 ^^^Bg who all come ^rrom 

distknt parts of the county, ttere were 11 tea»^le^. vh 

' the western Pennsylvania area. > ' * ' ' . r 

■ participation in th. atudy -vol^tary. Tahle 1 .he -a individual 
.„„ect data>which wa. collected and u.ed .for the analy.i. • 
. Table. 1 

^ Individual Subject Data 



yjtRrVs ' Both QuMtionnair^s 
Questionnaires ^ MBTl's 

^ • • * OT ' 21 ' 
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Data Sources 

individual Personality Characteristics: The source of data on' individua^ • 

personality characteristics was the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, form F. The , 

IffiTI is a forcfed phoice. self-report inventory designed for use with normal ^ 

•ubjects. The instrument was developed by Katherine- Briggs v^d IsklSel Briggs , " . 

Myers.. The- revising andnorming of the instrument wis carried out by.ETS 

which published^ it in .1962/ Publication and ditribu^on of the Indicator was 

taken over' by the Consulting .^Psychologists Press of Palo Alto in 1975. 

Reliability of th^ Indicator has been investigated, through the use of 

split-half procedures. . These measures of internal consisting show correla- - 

tions mostly , in the, .70. and .80 range ' (Euros , 1970,"^ 1126-1131).- 

Validity of the Indicator is provided by evidence on the coytelations, 

of the Indicator to other tester, ratliigs, and empirical studies A .The reported 

relationships of the Indicator to other measures tend to be in th^ expected ■ 

direction for supporting its validity. (Myers, 1962, pp 21-34) i . . 

Formal Role Definitions: Job descriptions were obtained for each of the 

role cases. The Job descriptions were examined for statements of behavioral 

• expectations from incumbents. The sets, of behavioral expectation statements 

were then analyzed-by-*-panel of Judges-\?ith expertise in the ^personality 

theory. The Judges classified each of' the state,ments lii terms of the personality 

characteristics which are required to perform it. < ^% 

' ' '■ ' 

The classifications by the Judges were analyzed- for the' percentage of 

* . 

total tasks being given ea^ch of the classifica^ons. This procedure made it ^ , 
possible to speculate on which of- the personality iharacberistics might obtain 
the best .fit with the expectations of the roles. • ^ 

Per^p^ role aefinitions: The ideational level (what on^ thinks his Job 
^should be) was operationally defined for thifc study as the indivi4ual's role 
conception.: This was obtained l>y tuvlng sixbiects respond to a written .question 

* . / 

«» " ufclns thm to detcribe the functiOM that .one Itt thtlr lOle .liould perfon.. 
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The passages vl^ch thetubjectt wrote vere analyzed by the panel of 
Jtidges. The judges indicated which personality prefarencas ware being 
•zpressed and to what degree* ' 

The resultant data was analysed to consider the axtent to which the 
conception of the role by the iActxmbents^aatched the Intent of the r^le as 
Incicated in the job description. ^ % * 

The behavioral level (hov one behaves in carrying out tb^ i)ol>) was ^: 
defined as the way in whicdb the individual utilizes time in. the p^rforiDance 
of the role* Diis was obtained by having subjects respond to a written 
question asking ^hem to indicate on a list 'of 19 tasks which tasks they' 
performed and the percentage of tline spent on each. The percentages of time, 
spent on various activities were explored through class-tabulations with 
personality type. Chi-square and Spj^arxnan's who i^re computed to t:est for 
significance between the tine spent by individuals of diff«rent personality 
types a various tasks -and on the rank ordering of tasks in terns o'f tine spent. 
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Results • ■ ■ ' ' ■ " 

Vv • 

The results of the data analyses are presented in relation to each of , 
the* four research Objectjives. 

Objective #1; Representativeness of 

Types Among the On-Site .Implea^nters , ( - 

By compiling the results of all the ^individuai Myers-Briggs Type Indl- 

cator profiles Table 2, showing the bximber of individuals .representing each 

of the 16 personality types, was constructed. ^ 

Frwcniincy of Typ^s Among the OD-Slte Iapl«»ot«rf . 

V (N - 27) 
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When the overall representativeness of eafch of the eight dimensions is 
considered as in column 5, it can^ be seen .that there are more extrayerts (56Z) 
thaa introverts (44%), more sensing types^ (63%) than intuitive types (37%) ,\ 
more feeling types' (66%) than perceptive types (33%)'. 

, Ti^ese data show that the most represented combination is the sensation- 
feeling type (44% of the sample) followed in ordpr by the intuitive-feeling 
type^(22%)i the sensation-thinking type (18^), and the intuitive-thinking 
type (15%) • There are alsb more extraverts (56%) than introverts (44%) and 
more judging types (66%) than perceptive types O^^)- 

Comparison to other occupational groups shewed that type representation 
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among the saiq)le of on-site Itsplementers Is similar to other educationally 
related .groups — particularly to elementary school teachers. 

Analysis of the personality composition of each of the role cases* separ*- 
ately indicated that for the most part the preferred preferences are simitar 
except that the educational specialist role has drawn more introverts than ' 
extraverts while the team leader role has attracted more extraverts. Accord* 
ing to the expectations, which derive^rom the typology theory, one might- 
expect to find more extraverts. among the'subjects since the iRole, in both 
of the cases, represents an outer-directed orientation. It might be of in- 
terest to imfestigate how and why the incumbents came to t^e role. Did they' 
seek ft out or were^they sought for it? • 

' ' Objective if2: Analysis of the Formal Role Definitions 

The goal of the analysis for objective #2 was, essentially, 'to map the ^ 
role demands onto the personality theory. The-results of the judges* class-^ 
ification of the statements from the job descriptions permits one to specu- 
late that some of the personality preferences are better matched to the role 
than others. TherefSVe, certain personality type6 should find it more natural 
to perform the role in a manner cons^istent with the. formal demands. 

The classification by the judges of formal role demands for the £eam 
leader role suggests the following statements conceming^ the personality f ac- 
tors which best match the role demands: 

St'" 

/ 

-There is a greater demand 'for the ^ktraverted attitude than for 
the introvert^. , ' • , 

-A preference for' perceiving through either Sensing or Intuition 
will>f ind outlets in ,l:his role. ^ ^ 

-Almost, half of the behavioffe call on the use of thinking Judgmet^t 
over feeling judgment. 



-Almost hilf\oi^ the role demands are better matched to a ' 
preferenclrfor thl jiidging attitude ^which .results in a plann^, 
orderly style more than a^lexi^le, *pontaneous ^^H^* 

The classification^ by the judges of formal role demands for the cduc^-^ 
t'ional specialist role suggests the following concerning the personality 

factors which best*match the role demands: 

* *• ' ' * 

-While most of the role behaviors ^do'- not call on a specific 
preference- for either extraversion or introversion, -there is an [ 
advantage amohg the remaining behaviors for one who prefers ex- 
traversion. 

^ -There is a decidedly grjeater demanfd for the use' of intuition 
\)ver the use'of sensation/ ' ^ 

-Thare is a decidedly greater demand for "the use of thinking 
judgment over the use of feeling judgment* 

-While there is a slightly greater demand for the iTse of the 
.judging attitude, there are also many behaviors for which .the 
exercise of either attitude will be appropriate* 

Objective j?3: Analysis of Time Utilization ^ • • , 

Among the On-Site Implementers ' 

ks indicated previously the data. on the use of time were obtained by 
having^individual subjects report th^ percent of time they spend in the per- 
formance of various tasks (19) which make up the overall role.- 

In order to perform/ statistical analysis using chi-square," the tasks 
needed to.be grouped* This was necessary because the percentages reported 
on individual tasks were' not great enough to permit the use of chi-square* 

Tasks were grouped according to a task typology proposed by Seltzer (1976) 
For the purposes of this study, this task typology has the advantage of being 

,17 . ^ 



based on the dimensions of the Jungian personality, theory; 

Once the tasks were grouped, the combined data for all tasks ln*« the 
group became the subject of the. analysis, the tasks were grouped ac- ' 
cording to the combinations of the four functions (sensation and Intuition, 

and thinking and feeling) so, too were the subjects grouped according to the 

*' *'* • ^ ' • 

MBTI results on the function, combinations. . 

e 

Table 3 presents a cross tabulation between the four personality 
group.s anc} the four task categories. An examination of the data in Table 
3 indicates that the two 'task categories which are commaiiding the most time 
by all types are the interpersonal (SF) and plannitig (NF) categories while 
the task cluster commanding the least ;time is the problem solving (NT) category. 

^ VvttMt Of tim HMt by Fwr»oiiallty fyp* «» Cit«forU» 
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Chi-square was~ performed to test for significance between the time ^ * 
spent by different personality types on the^dif ferent* task clusters. For' 
these data the obtained chi-st)uare of .8.65 is not statistically significant. 
Therefore, the Results o^ the test show tha^ the time spent on the .different ' 
task clusters is not ' statistically different for the different type groups. 

It vas^elt that a partial explanation for the statistical sig- 

nificance might lie in the nature of the Individual task descriptors The 
tasks were described for a questionnaire to teeet the n^eds (and the constructs) 
of another study (Hartnett, 1977). For that reason, the wording of the task 



descriptors was not designed to eliminate what, for this study, become 
ambiguities. Therefore, it was. decided that a su^et ^f tasks which most 
clearly met the definitions of the tasic typology would be designated and 
that a second applicatiqn of the chi-square would be conducted. ^ 

In perfortidng this^j)ost hoc analysis of^ the data, eleven of the nine- 
teen tasks were retained and used for the compilation of new data. For 
these data the obtained chi-square of 19.33 is significant at the 0.05 level 
indicatix)g that the^d^Lstribution of time spent; by different perifeonalit^ 
groups is statistically significant when a subset of taskfe most representa- 
tive of the task category is considered. 

A second analysis of the use of time data was performed by applying the 
Speannaji rank order correlation coefficj.ent (rho) because it- was 'noted that 
specific individual tasks appeared* to receive higher percentages of time al- 
locations by different personality groups. It was d'ecided that an appropriate 




way to determine if different personality groups were implicitly giving prior- 
ities (i.e., by their "time allocations) to 'different .tasks was by testing the. 
rank ordering of the tasks by different groups. ' ' 

The first step in this arfalysis was to order ^the nineteen tasks from 
most. to least time spent for each of the personality type groups. ^That data 
is shown in Table ^ * ^ 

A cursory examination of the rankings shows that there are, some differ-- 



nces from group to group. For example, while the NF*s, SF's and NT's all 
spent the highest percentage of time on task 13, working with or .tutoring 
students, the ST's spent the highest pe|:cei\tage of time on tasks. 9, general 
maintenance classroom observations and task 18, collecting data. The SF 
group spends the second highest percentage af time col^cting data, but the 
NF and NT grotips -show collecting, data to be tenth aM- eighth in terms of time 
sptot. , . . ♦ 



lUnk' Orders of Tftsks in T«xm of Timm tp«nt by Mrsonality 

Type Group 

ifoi Task paspription ST's MP*t if's '«r's 



' 1. ProBOtiTig or explaining program 
to people not connected with 
the program 
2« Writing reports ^ 

3. Designing and conducting in* ^ 
. service workshops. 

4. Desianing and conducting i^re*- 
service irorkshops.. 

5^ Designina new curriculum 
materials.. 't 

6. Designing supplementary^ or 
replacement materials. 

7. Sorting^ organizing, delivering 
materials. 

8. ' Check record keeping in class* 

rooms . 

9. General maintenance .classroom * 
observations. 

ip. General maintenance cohference 
with teachers. 

11. Focused pte-planned classroom 
observations. 

12. 'Conferences following focused 

classroom observations. 

13 . Working with or tutoring 
students. 

*14. Working with parent visitors 
or volunteers. 

15. Substituting for teachers and 
aides. 

16. Working with school personnel 
not officially part of the piro- 
tramr such as administrators # 
principals, elementary super- 
visors, etc. » 

17. Working with project personnel, 
excluding teachers and aides, such 
as other team leaders. Project 

Director, peer teachers, ^tc. 10.5 2 3 * 2 

18. Collecting daU. .^^/^ 1*5 2 3 2 

19. Traveling from school to-^ 

school. 19 11 ? 15 19 
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Another .interesting contrast Is seen on, Task 7, sorting, ^ organising, ^ 
delivering materials. While the ST's, SF's apd NT's show this task to be - . * 
fourth and fifth in terms, of time spent, 'the NF^s-show it to be .fifteenth. 

In order to determine if the differences and Similarities which are/ 
apparent in Table 11 are oT any statistical significance, the Speamian rank ' 

order correlation coefficient was calculated. The personality groups were ^ 

" i, » ' . / 

paired for the analysis in such a way that the most unlike types yould be 
contrasted to one another. Therefore, l:he rank ofder correlations were 
exaipiiied between the sensation-thinking types and their opposit^es-^-the in- 
tuitive-feeling types as well as^ between the sensation-feeling types and 
their opposites — the intuitive-thinking types. The analysis indicated that 
the ordering of the sensation-thinking group and tHe^tuition-feeling' 
group are *not statistically. correlated to one another, whereas the orderings 
of the sensation-feeling group and the intuition-thinking group are statis- 
tically correlated. ^ , 

• The analyses dovseem to indicate that the different personality types 

■ s 

are assigning different time allocations to different task's. In the case of 
the ST group the five fasks which are receiving the njo&t t-ime (collecting 
data; general maintenance classroom observations; focused pre-planned class- 
j^oom observations; sorting^ organizing, delivering ^terials;^ ax^d check re- 
cord keeping in classrooms) are all .t^sks which are af>piropriate to the .pre- 
ferences of sensation and thinjl^ing. Note, for instance that the JST group 
puts classiyjom observations^* (tasks 9^*^*1^1.11) in the top five tasks,, but puts 
the follow--up conferences with teachers in the ninth and tenth position* The 
.point Is that follow-up conferences are interpersonal and interactive tasks. 
Such tasks, according to the personality theory will be "less prefei'red" by 
the sensation-thinking type. 

While it is not possible to make a clear case for the prdering of tlj^^ 
tasks by the other personality groups, there are enough trends aftd differences 

to Indicate that the phenomenon is^ worthy of further investigation* 
^ o 4 



Objective #A; Analysis of Individual Role Conceptton& l^ ^ ^ \ , " 
The majoi: Issue being addressed In objective 4 is whether or not the in- ^ 
cumbents of the on-site Inplementer role will piroject into their' deaeription 
of the IdQal role characteristics which are consistent with their personality 

types. This is a form of the question of .whether type (or rather,^ specific 

-I ^ " • ' \ ^ ' ^ • f ^ 

dimensions of type)^ can be predicted from a content apalysi§ of a written 



passage. ^ 

^> In order to assess this issue the data in the fol^9wing table is presented. 
The tabLe summarizes the classifications by= the judges of phe individual passages < 



Table 5 

Per»on«Xity Pre£er«nc«i from RoI« Conception 
P«ff«ges 



PrafaranQeji 



Sansatlon intuition Thinxkng fm^in^ 

■* 



Nuaber of S*s 
axpreifing prefer- 
ance on MBTZ 

Number of S's 
expressing prefer- 
ence in role con- 
ception (Tis 
judged by panel) 

i Nuaber of prefer- 
ences correctly 
identified by 
judges 
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The table shows that the preferen^ being most clearly prpjec$t«^ i^to the 
ideal'/role statements in such a way that it is ia^ntifiable oy the^ judges 
the pf^^pre'nce for pterceiving thtough sensation. In all- other preference -areas % 
the discrepancies between the MBTI data^ the judges jplassiflcations^ and .number - 
of preferences corredtly /identified ar^ quite great* In facX^^they ate great ' 
enough to lead us to say that personality preferences <yere oeither^. not be^ng 
projected "into the ideal role statements or that the t^qhniquc^ Mse4 to identify 
and classify the statements is ^inappropriate. ^ w 



Summary Bxtd Conclusions ' 
r Referring beck to the conceptual franewotk for the interreletionships 

between formal role definitions, personal role definitions, and personality 
preferences, the ^^ipdings of this study suggest tHe following points. 

The relationships- between formal role definitions and the personality 
characteristics of the incumbents show that the majority of the incumbents of 
the Team Leader role generally possess the preferences which best match the 
formal role demands but that there ence some marked discrepancies between the 
^preferences most required to meet the demands of the Educational Specialist 
role and the dominant preferences among the inctimbents of the^role. 

In feoth cases the roles call more upon the eicercise of in?)ersonal 
* analytical ^ogic in decision making than the opposite "form, i.e., personal 
\ values-based logic. .Howtver, the majority of tble incumbents in both, roles, " 
being feeling types,- will according to the personality theory, turn instead 
to a personal, values-based logic. ' ^ 

The relationships between the role conceptiotis and the personalities of 
€tie incumbents indicate that the incumbents are projecting the characteristics 
of sensation and thinking onto the role while the ^personality ' datk shows them 

to be predominantly sensation feeling types. The differences suggest that in 

' 1 I - • 

one setting (the MBTI) the incumbents lean toward a personal, values-based 

logic for decision purposes but in another setting (the writing of the passage) 

they indicate that what they should use is a note lii?>ersonal , analytical logic 



for decision making. " 

If we -^ake these findings at face value they have. inq>lic«tlons for th^ 

rble in that they present a situation where the incumbent is la « double bind. 

The double bind is- between what the Incumbent; can do best and likes to do best 
• • • * , 

and what he thinks he should do^ 
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The study suggests that there is a relationship between role' jjerformance 

( ■ *^ 

and personality. The role perfonnAnce, or use of .time, data, indicated that 
the •ubjects are spending their time on the following task groups from most 

time to least time: interpersonal (SF) tasks, planning (NF) ta^ks, routine* 

i 

(ST) tasks, and problem solving (NT) tasks. This is- generally 'consistent with 
the personality types among the population in that the largest^' group is the 
SF's (44%), next are the NF's (22Z), then" the ST^ (ISZ) and finally the NT's. 

(15%). . ' . ' . » 

This does seem to indicate a relationship between the personality pre- ^ 

ferences and their allocation of a very special resource— their time. 

-The data on "the relationship between role conception and rOle performance 
indicate that although the subjects described the role in ST terms they- are 
8pei\ding more, of their time in the performance of SF tasks. • ^ ^ 

- The available d^a allow for comparison betwfeen formal role definitions 
and personal role conceptions of the S/N and T/F dimensions. The indication 
is that the formal roles ask for the performance of both sensation and^ intuitive 
behaviTors in the case of the team leader role and'^edominantly intuitive tasks 
in the c^se of the educational specialist role, the incumbents, however, con- 
ceptualize their role more in sensation terms than intuitive terms. These . 
findings suggest that some differences between these components exist, ^ or, 
persisl^C even though the subjects of the stwdy h^^ve been through training 
and have been iWt^e roles for some time. One/ implication might be' that certain 
aspects of the forma^ole definition, particularly those Emphasizing t'he use 
of intuition, need to beNevised or -that^i^tterent training acti^rities need 



to'.be devised. ^ 

On the T/F 'dimension^ the formal role behaviors are classified as calling 
on thinking judginent and likewise the incumbents conceptualize their role as. 
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requiring thinking judgment* Ihis concurrence it notable beceuee the majority 
of the lncuiibent& slaved a preference for feeling judgment oVe^ thinking' judg- 
aent. ^In this case individual personality -preferences did not pervade the 
role concept^.on and in fact the reverse is true. It appears that other forces % 
^ ia^the environment, those^aore traditional, to role analysis, have acted upon- 
the incumbents in such a way as to^cause them to coneptuali:^e the role in a 
manner consistent with the formal definition rather than their personal pre- 
ferences. ^ \ ' . 

„ The data on the relationship between formal role definitions and role 
performance Indicate that the Incumbents are performing the role more con- 
slsteAtly with their personality preferences than with the formal definitions >. 
of the roles. In' fact, in the case of the educational specialist role th^ 
majority of the role demand^s^ere classified as requiring NT type behaviors, 
but the role performance data indicate that the NT task group is receiving 
^ the least amount of time by the incumbents. < 

^ Implications of the Findings for the On-Site Implementer Role > 



The finings of this study have implications for ^he over- all conceptuali- 




zatibn of this important educational support role. ^ For example, since it was 
possible ta use the typology to analyze the Aormal demands of the role it would- 
be possible to use the typology 'aa a referrjnt for the design of the role. 
In ojrder to do this, role designers would subject their job descriptions to an 

alysis in order to determine whether or nox they have created a one-sided * 
rolfe, i.e., a role which draws- so heavily o4 certain'" aspects of personality 
that there is no room for individuals with different preferences to find 
.egitimate outlets. . ' ^ " 



2> ' 
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In a certain sense, roae\4esign may be the •'role conception passage'* of, 



th^'role design^, i.e., it may be an express'ion of the designers "ideaj. role". 
It should be the designer's responsibility, therefore, to examine the role «id 
determine if he, has, in fact, projected his own personality preferences and * 
•trenfli^g into it. ^ ' s , ^ - ' ^ . 

In another sense, -atialysis of a rale /at .^he' design 'stage can lead to 
better standaras of expectation- from the^ incumbents.' If the, role^has been 
designed in sOch a way as to. require the exercise of all the petsonaXity 
dimensions, it can be known at the outset that; no one incumbent will-or can — 
perform all role behavior^ equally. As this Study suggests different personal^ 
types do a^t-er the role throif|h the way they allpcate time to different tasks. 

^ These points ]^d to a major recomniendation, the recommendation for a 
role design which calls for^the creatlpn qf ohrsite suppqrt , te^ms instead of 
individuals. This .writer is awar^f the problems lof .sfdh a recommendation 
in.i'hese times of declihiag funds for education. ^Howey^r, ^TS^te^d be noted 
•that the reconjmendation comes ^bx^t^qf/the thcijretical implications 'of the study. 
Th6 writer thinks It legitimate^ te^ justify a recompiendation theoretically 
prior to justifying it pragmatically. 

The data have indicated that the on-*3lte implemented role is, and nefeds * 

, % \ 

to be, a i^ulti^facetecj role. One way to assure the t^ea^ent of all the facets 
is to organize t^ams based on the strengths which dif^rent individuals can 
contribute. Efforts to use the personality typology as ^T^framework for organiz- 
ing teams is in fact already being explore\d (McCaUlley, 1975). 

There are also implications* for training on both the individual and the 
team level-, 3 The most direct implication is that incumbents be made aware of *' 
the conceptual framework of the typology and of their own measured preferences. 

■j^r^ ■ ■ 
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This amounts to using the typology as a tool for creating self ^awareness. 

The .typology lends itself veli to such us6'1>ec&use it is essentially a 

<> 

Deasure of individual difference in which each type has^ strengths and 
weaknesses while no one typa is treated as superior' or "more^ healthy" 
than the others. Part ^of the self-awareness tra^Lning would be to Assist, 
incumbents in seeing the implications that their own preferences might 
have on their interpretation anH performance of the role* Not only could 
they become aware of aspects of the role which they may have problems 
with, they could also come to acknowledge those aspects which they prefer 
to do and will do best^ This notion^ is supported by. some of^the findings 
from the research on leadership (Fiedler, 1969). 

Implications of individual differences {ox the functioning of a team 
could be dealt with through such training devices as simulation, role play)- 
,ing, discussion of research findings, and analysis of case studies* (The n 
reader will note the effort to suggest a range of training activities which 
j;ill appeal to different types.) * 

Ultimately, of course, the framework can help team memfe|rs anticipate* 
and deaLmore effectively with the different personality types they will en 
counter among the teachers whom they support. 

In summary, the f'indingsr of this study do have implicalrions for the 
design of the on-site dmplementer role, fbr the' selection df personnel f,or 
the role, and for the training of indumbents. ^ « 

All of these suggestions have implications for improving the process 
of implementing educational innovatio/is. And that brings us back to the 
beginning of the study where it was noted tha^t one educational innovation ^ 
was cr Sated to facilitate the implementation of another innovation. The 
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maiti point to be made here is that the seyndary. innovation, in this case 
th^ on-site implementer role, requires and deserves as much research and 
att^tion^as the priinary innovation, ' • 

' Finally, the study shows that the findings of" such research can con- 
tribute new ideas to the design of and training for this innovation support 
role. Improvements in the system of supp^s for the implementation of 
educational innovations holds the promise of improving the implementation 
process and thereby facilitating change in the school- 
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